8                   THE ORIGIN OF COAL

tion in the laboratory may quite easily be carried to
completion during the lapse of the millions of years
which go to make up geological ages. Temperature
and pressure are other factors whose importance it is
difficult to gauge exactly.

The Peat-to-Anthracite Theory is that peat has
been converted into brown coal, the brown coal
into humic or bituminous coal, and this finally into
anthracite, pressure and temperature being the main
agents in the transformation. Hoffmann10 opposes
to this view the very pertinent question, Why then
does not anthracite contain more ash than peat ?
Donath,11 from the results of experiments on coals,
concludes that lignites and anthracites, at least
in the greater number of their types, are entirely
distinct in origin, and that lignites cannot be altered
into anthracites. He states that the vegetable
material which produced lignite contained much
lignin, whereas that responsible for anthracite was
rich in protein substances (which may have been
animal in origin) and very poor in lignin, and that in
the formation of anthracite a more or less far-
reaching destructive distillation with polymerisation
or condensation of the products has in general taken
place.

The Peat-to-Anthraeite theory is now accepted by
few authorities, its place being taken by what is
known as the MetamorpMc Theory. This states
that the vegetable material from which the coal is
formed underwent two series of changes, the first
being a fairly rapid alteration due to the action of
bacteria, and the second a much slower form of